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is accompanied with automatic attention, which is the result of a gradual transfor- 
mation of "energetic" attention, and attains in a normal adult an incredible devel- 
opment both in quantity and quality. This latent attention is required by the 
existence of latent memory, which is properly spoken of by M. Hirth as an organic 
attribute of the highest moment, seeing that it forms the basis of all individual ac- 
quirements. It would seem to answer, however, to what is often spoken of as the 
subconsciousness. 

We can understand how this doctrine of latent memory and latent attention 
can have an important bearing on the question of the origiii of the artistic sense, 
especially as each brain centre may be supposed to have its own memory, and each 
fundamental memory its special temperament. The activity of such centres is due 
in great measure, as pointed out by M. Ribot, to nutrition and blood-circulation 
but M. Hirth adds a third factor, electrical tension. According to his theory, cere- 
bral activity rests ultimately on electricity, the invisible currents of which, main- 
taining the whole system in a state of tension, are "the inferior currents of the latent 
memory," the brain centres being electrical accumulators. This idea, which the 
author applies also to the explanation of colored visual memories, is open to strong 
critical objections. In relation to the particular subject of art, the author shows 
that the hereditary transmission of talent depends on the active maintenance of the 
special temperament of certain fundamental memories and their associations, and 
talent itself therefore depends on the existence of such a temperament. We here 
come in contact with M. Lombroso's theory of the physiological degeneracy of genius, 
which M. Hirth opposes with much force, and we think on the whole with success. 
This discussion occupies the last chapter of a work that, as our readers will be able 
to judge from the glance given here at some of its leading topics, has a scientific 
value quite apart from the special subject of art which it is intended to illustrate, 
and which it goes far towards establishing on a physiological basis. fl. 



Les Alterations de la PersonnalitE. "By Alfred Binet. Paris: Felix Alcan 
1892. Pp. 323. Price, 6 fr. 

In the present work, the accomplished director of the laboratory of physiolog- 
ical psychology at the Sorbonne has brought together and systematised all the most 
reliable phenomena bearing on one of the most curious subjects of inquiry now en- 
gaging attention. Notwithstanding the disagreement between different experimenters 
as to particular facts, all have arrived at the conclusion that, under special condi- 
tions, the normal unity of consciousness may be broken, and that then there is the 
production of several distinct consciousnesses ' ' each of which can have its percep- 
tions, its memory, and even its moral character." No one is better fitted than M. 
Binet to perform the eclectic work he has undertaken of discussing the recent re- 
searches on the alteration of personality, without regard to the special views of par- 
ticular schools. 
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The subject is considered by him under the three heads of Successive Person- 
alities, Coexisting Personalities, and The Alterations of Personality in the Experiences 
of Suggestion. The two first parts deal chiefly with phenomena presented by som- 
nambulic and hysteric subjects. In the third part M. Binet applies the fact of the 
duplication of personality to the explanation of the phenomena of spiritism, the 
term he very properly gives to so-called spiritualism. He regards the supposed 
spirit agent as the subconscious personality of the medium acting under the in- 
fluence of suggestion, a view which undoubtedly meets most of the actual facts of 
spiritism. 

Notwithstanding the divisibility of the ego, there can be no doubt of the unity 
of the personality under normal conditions. The question is as to the nature of this 
unity, and the author follows M. Ribot in affirming that it consists in the coordina- 
tion of the elements which compose it. He repudiates the idea that memory is the 
sole foundation of consciousness, as not only may one memory embrace different 
states, but the same individual may have several memories, several consciousnesses, 
and several personalities. For the opinion of M. Binet on other points we must 
refer our readers to the work itself, which forms an important addition to the Inter- 
national Scientific Library. il. 

L'HoMME DANS LA NATURE. By Paul Topinard. With loi Illustrations in the 
text. Paris; Felix Alcan. 1891. Pp. 350. Price, 6 fr. 

The present is the third work in which Dr. Paul Topinard, the well-known 
pupil and successor of M. Broca, the founder of French Anthropology, has given 
to the public his general ideas in relation to the science of which he has made so 
profound a study. In 1876 he published his Anthropologie, which reflected in 
great measure the teaching of his master, Broca. Ten years later, in 1886, ap- 
peared his larger and more important work, EUments cV anthropologie ginirale, 
which treated of the history and methods of anthropology, with various other sub- 
jects. Now Dr. Topinard gives us his matured ideas on "Man in Nature, " by 
which is meant physical nature, the object of the present work being to show the 
place that man occupies physically among animals, and his probable origin or de- 
scent. It is not surprising that a writer who was the pupil of Professor de Quatre- 
fages as well as of Professor Broca should declare himself a supporter of the prin- 
ciple of unity of composition, formulated by M. Etienne Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, 
from which flows that of evolution, that is the natural derivation of beings from 
one another. As to the means by which this is brought about, the author reserves 
his opinion until the publication of a further work which he has in preparation. 

Dr. Topinard devotes the second chapter of the present work to a consideration 
of the position to be accorded to anthropology in relation to the other sciences. 
He declares it to be a pure, concrete science, essentially anatomical and observa- 
tory, and thus distinguishes it from ethnography, which has to do with peoples under 
all their aspects. Both alike are branches of the science of man in its broadest 



